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*Spingare< Inferno, xix. 120. 

Suado, Paradiso, xxxi. 49. 

Teodia, Paradiso, xxv. 73. 

Tepere, Paradiso, xxix. 141. 
* Trascolorarsi, Paradiso, xxvii. 19, 21. 
*Trasumanare, Paradiso, i. 70. 

Turgere, Paradiso, x. 144; xxx. 72. 

Tuto, Purgatorio, xvii. 108. 

Most of these words may be comprised with- 
in two principal classes : (1) those formed by 
Dante from Italian words, as divimarsi, im- 
borgarsi, etc., and (2) those borrowed from 
cognate tongues, chiefly the Latin and the 
Provencal, Usually with more or less adapta- 
tion to the Italian form, as artezza, accismare, 
etc., but also without change, as frui and 
frustra. Where foreign words are evidently 
intended as quotations, as miserere (Purga- 
torio, v. 24), they are not included in this list. 

In noting these words I have been especially 
struck by two points : 

i. Nearly all of them occur only in the 
verse-ending. The few found elsewhere in 
the verse are marked in this list with an 
asterisk. Though the exigencies of the rhyme 
may not have led Dante "to say other than he 
would," 2 it is evident from this fact that the 
rhyme often compelled him to employ unusual 
words. I have another list, much longer than 
this, of words, and forms, mostly unusual, used 
by Dante in the verse-ending only, which 
illustrates this point further. 

2. These words occur much more frequently 
in the Paradiso than in either of the other 
parts of the Divina Commedia. They number 
thirteen in the Inferno, nineteen in the Purga- 
torio, and seventy-two in the Paradiso ! How 
shall we account for this great disparity ? The 
discussions of philosophy and theology that 
occupy so large a portion of this book natural- 
ly led to the introduction of some of the terms 
of scholastic Latin, as frui and necesse ; the 
glories and mysteries of Paradise could not 
be described in common words, but required 
such new and significant forms as imparadis- 
are, intrearsi, etc.; and the use of these, as 

2 "I, the writer, heard Dante say that never a rhyme had 
led him to say other than he would, but that many a time 
and oft he had made words say in his rhymes what they 
were not wont to express for other poets." V ' Ottimo Co- 
tnento, Inferno, x. 85. 



Professor Norton says in a letter commenting 
on the foregoing list, "seems to have sug- 
gested the invention of others of similar 
form not so positively exacted by the nature 
of the theme," as inlibrare, impolarsi, etc. 
The number of the aiiak Xeyojuera which do 
not come within any of these classes, as 
cunta, gena, etc., is also larger in the Paradiso 
than in the other books ; it would seem that 
the Poet, after he had been crowned and 
mitred lord of himself, and had exchanged the 
navicella del suo ingegno for the legno che 
cantando varca, felt freer than before to choose 
and coin the words his subject or his rhyme 
demanded. 

Edward Allen Fay. 
National Deaf- Mute College, 

Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 



SOME UNRECORDED SCOTCH 
WORDS. 

Every philologist knows how much we owe 
to Hesychius for preserving for us uncommon 
Greek words, which show us that certain 
roots and forms not appearing in the cultivated 
language, lived on in dialects and in the every- 
day speech of the common people. The' fol- 
lowing brief list of words, which I have noted 
down from time to time on the flyleaves of 
Jamieson's Scottish Dictionary, and which do 
not occur in that work, may perhaps be ser- 
viceable to some future English Hesychius. 
Many of them are, doubtless, of Keltic origin; 
but I am not enough of a Keltic scholar to 
determine their connections : 

AKAWEETiE-wife, = Greek fiopud, a being 
used to frighten children with. "I'se sen' ye 
awa wi' an akaweetie wife" (possibly a naka- 
weetie-wife) is a common saying. Cf. the name 
of the Etruscan deity Achuvitr. 

Amshich, a term of contempt, used only of 
male beings, ein verkommenes Wesen. 

Bourachie, a cluster, mostly of living things. 
"A' in a bourachie." 

Codwer, (cod= pillow, and A.-S. werian = 
to protect), a pillow-case or pillow-.$/#>. 

Conach, to waste or spoil (gdter). 

Cowp, to invert, turn upside down. 

Croze, to fawn (said of children). Jamieson 
has Crozie. 

Cuddam, to tame or discipline. 
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Curfuddle (another form of curfuffle) to 
"muss-up," dishevel, confuse. 

Dachle, to loiter. 

Dirten-fain, fastidious. 

Disagushle, to put out of shape, as a hat is, 
when it is sat upon. 

Dry och= Dwarf ', Zwerg. Jamieson gives 
Droich. 

Flozent-up, bloated, aufgedunsen. 

Freuch (yu) = brittle. 

Ginkum, a bad habit or trick in young chil- 
dren, (^-hard). 

Gusion, juice or substance. 

Hame-drauchtit, home-drawn. Said of 
persons whose sole interest is in their own 
family or kin. 

Haver, to fool. Jam. has haverel. 

Hodgel, adj. used of underclothing that 
gathers into lumps ; also dowdy. 

Hockerty or Hockerty-kockerty, the 
placing of a child on the shoulders with both 
his legs in front, and his arms stretched out. 
A child will say to its father. "Gie me hoc- 
kerty-kockerty. ' ' 

Maroongeous, iracund, hasty. 

Nake, to uncover. This is the verb of which 
naked is the participle. It is much used. 
Nyakety^nakedness. 

Pan (pannus), a piece of cloth. Head-pan 
and Foot-pan are the small curtains below 
and above the entrance to a box-shaped bed. 

Peelrushich, a heavy shower, or sudden 
gust of water. 

PiCKQUARRELSOME=quarrelsome. 

Pilshichs, beggar's -'duds," dirty, old 
clothes. Singular in use. 

Queeger (g hard), a mess, a compound of 
incompatible things. 

Recunnish, to recuperate, restore. 

Reemach, a thin, threadbare garment. 

Sarket, an undershirt. 

Shard. Jamieson explains this word cor- 
rectly, but omits to say that, like jade, it can 
be applied only to females. 

Skeeplet or Skeplet. Jamieson has this 
word, but misinterprets it as "a hat but of 
shape." It means a hat that is too large or 
has a very broad brim. It has nothing to do 
with chapeau. It is simply the diminutive of 
skep = bee-hive. 

Sklunkert, limp, generally applied to a 
woman, whose clothes hang limp about her. 



Spluchan (noun) Spluchany (adj.), untidy 
and vulgar in body and in dress. Used only 
of men. 

Stodgel, awkward, ungainly. 

Store the kin, to last. The very common 
phrase, "That winna store the kin lang," said 
of any valuable thing likely soon to be lost by 
carelessness, doubtless meant originally : That 
will not long enrich the family. 

Strushal, slatternly. Used only of women. 

Stunk, to be pettish and silent. 

Tabitless, uncertain on one's feet. Said 
of infants and old people. 

Tarlach, a dwarfish, impish creature. 

Teestich (also Teitich), a small quantity. 
Said contemptuously. 

Teugal, a long, trailing thing. Sometimes 
used of overgrown ungainly men. 

Thete (A.-S. />^rf=govemment), control. 
Used mostly in the phrase "Oot o' a' thete"= 
beydnd all control ; ausser Hand und Band. 
Falsely explained by Jamieson. 

Thig (A.-S. picgan to beg). Used only of 
poor crofters who have to beg seed to sow 
their crofts, after a bad year. Jamieson omits 
this signification. 

Tirr, to uncover, unroof. In Burns' Address 
to the Deil, verse iv, line 3, instead of the stupid 
'tirling the kirks,' we ought to read 'tirrin 
the krrks. ' 

Turk, angry, irate. 

Ug, to disgust. Jamieson misinterprets this 
word, which contains the root of the common 
adj. ugly. "Ye wud ug a body," is a common 
phrase. 

Wallaquite (coat), undershirt. 

Wauch. There is no English equivalent 
for this word. It does not mean nauseous, as 
Jam. says, but insipid with a certain astringency. 

Wow, to bewail or howl. 

Wraw, a weakling. Used generally in the 
very expressive phrase. "He's a puir fusion- 
less wraw." Both w's are distinctly pro- 
nounced, and a y is heard after the r; wr-ya-w. 

Yachis, a loud thump. The Homeric 
Sov7tt/6fv Si nt.doiv would be, in good Scotch : 
"An' he fell wi' a yachis." (xx)- 

I ought perhaps to add that all these words 

belong to the dialect of Buchan, the northern 

part of Aberdeenshire. 

Thomas Davidson. 
Orange, A T . ,/. 
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